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THE AMERICAN ART-UNION. t 

" Much of the sculpture is excellent ; but there is rather too general 
a tendency to the voluptuous,§which a little ideality would have 
veiled from the mind, if not from the eye." 

" The purely architectural drawings are tinted as only French artists 
can tint ; and their light washing and geometrical drawing have merits 
even to eyes accustomed to more ambitious efforts." 

Some of our readers may remember to have seen two paintings by 
the Mdlle. Bonheur above-mentioned, at the store of Williams & 
Stevens, in Broadway, some months since. Each of them represented 
a horse — one of the king's stud, and was surprisingly well drawn and 
modelled, especially when one remembered that the artist was a young 
lady. There were all that life and animation in the design and color 
which distinguish Landseer's works. We are happy to add that these 
fine pictures are still in this country, having been purchased by a gen- 
tleman of Providence, R. I. 

M. Gleyre contributes a work to the Exposition — a " Dance of Bac- 
chantes" — which is enthusiastically described 'by a French critic. 
"^Gleyre," says he, " is a Greek, and he painted this picture two thou- 
sand years ago in the studio of Zeuxis :— these Bacchantes have sipped 
the golden wine of the Archipelago, and got drunk with the Gods of 
Olympus while singing the songs of Hesiod and dancing the measures 
of Ionia." >■■■■'- 

All the critics seem to agree in lamenting the immense overproduce 
tion of Works of Art, which is shown by this exhibition. In the Fine 
Arts, as in the skies, they say, it is only the stars of the first and of 
the second magnitude which count. The others are as if they were 
not. It would be desirable to have the exact statistics of the number 
of pictures executed during any period of ten years, and of those sold 
during the same time. If this double account should be hung up 
every drawing-school it might perhaps prevent this unfortunate glut 
the market, without depriving the world of a single great genius. 



EXPOSITION OF THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS AT PARIS. 
The Exposition of the present year is the eleventh of a series which' 
commenced in 1789. At that time the number of exhibitors was about 
one hundred. It is now four thousand four hundred and ninety-four. 
The collection consists chiefly of specimens of French manufactured 
articles, and productions of French agriculture. The edifice, a tempo- 
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rary one only, in which these are displayed, was erected by the govern- 
ment on the Champs-Elysees, at a cost of one hundred and eighty thou- 
sand dollars. The Art-Journal states, that "in -almost everything 
exhibited, an increase of refinement, a decrease of the outre and ridicu- 
lous may be easily observed. We find a considerably less distribution 
of unmeaning grotesques than ever, a purer feeling for the beautiful, 
and a happier result of the study of the best models, and adherence to 
the most orthodox principles of ornamental art." 

The French journal, L' Artiste, contains an account of several inven- 
tions and improvements in Art-matters displayed at this exhibition, of 
which it may interest some of our readers to hear. 

Mr. Leclaire exhibits a preparation from the oxide of zinc, called 
" blanc de zinc," which it is thought will be found superior to white 
lead on two accounts. The use of it will not occasion those terrible 
diseases which the other produces among house-painters, and it will 
preserve much longer than the old material, its purity and brilliancy. 
The discovery has been considered of so much importance that M. 
Chevreul has been appointed by the Academy of Science to make a re- 
port to that body in relation to it. 

M. Guymet exhibits manufactured ultramarine which rivals the natu- 
ral product, and Messieurs Lefranc and Lange Desmoulins, chrome-yellow 
and carmines of the purest brilliancy. The lay-figures of Mauduit, 
Faure and Gagnery, are represented as being most excellent. The pre- 
pared canvases of Haro, the prepared panels of Muller, and the pastel- 
paper manufactured by Colson are highly praised. Great improvement 
in the art of photography is manifested. Landscapes as well aa por- 
traits are exhibited. Messieurs Mayer and Plumier present sea-scenes, 
perspectives, views of streets and monumental edifices, of which the 
precision is unequalled. Among the most striking, are several of the 
events and public ceremonies of the late revolution ; such as the festi- 
val of Concord in the Cham p-de- Mars, the distribution of flags before 
the triumphal arch, and the funeral service of the victims of June, which 
are admirable models of light and shadow. Messrs. Mayer and Plumier 
exhibit excellent portraits also, but at the head of this department is 
M. Maucomble, who was formerly a miniature painter. In his works 
we see -all the grace and freedom of the most artistic productions. His 
portraits of Madame Cerito, and that of a beautiful lady who is not 
named, show a rare truthfulness and the most accomplished science. 

A new substance has been invented to take the place of plaster in the 
making of casts, and which is found in some respects to be superior. It 
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is the Ivoire coule, the fluid ivory of M. Rouvier-Paillard. This inge- 
nious mechanic conceived the idea of liquefying the remnants of this 
material which are usually thrown away, and thus obtained a substance 
admirably adapted to casting, and which thrown in the mould quickly 
becomes solid, and remains pure, hard, and unalterable. M. Eouvier 
exhibits several statues, busts, and bas-reliefs, which give a clear idea 
of his important discovery. The head of Perseus, the Indian Bacchus, 
one of the bas-reliefs of the Parthenon, a carved-wood panel from N&tre- 
Dame, all presented difficulties in casting which the ordinary methods 
could only have overcome by immense efforts and the employment of 
many moulds. M. Rouvier has cast them in a few hours, and in one 
mould, and without being obliged, afterwards, to retouch or correct his 
work. Thus, thanks to the fluid ivory, we can now obtain the strictly 
exact form, when other materials give only a more or less near approx- 
imation to it. The reproduction of a little figure in terra-cotta by the 
sculptor Graillon, is mentioned as a striking proof of the accuracy of 
this process. The drapery of the original abounds in complicated folds 
and sharp angles. That which nobody could have done with plaster, 
Rouvier did at once with his ivory, and without the least necessity of 
afterwards scratching or repairing the copy. 

In alluding to the other great exhibition in Paris, of which we have 
also a notice in this number of our journal, the French writer says— 
" One can pass in a few minutes from the saloons of the Tuileries, where 
pure art displays its various temptations, to the galleries of the Champs- 
Elysees, where the divers productions of industrial Art are shown. Let 
them be well studied and compared. Looking at things in their collect- 
ed, general aspect, must it not be confessed, that it is by no means at 
the Tuileries that we find the most striking powers of invention, the 
most serenity in labor, the greatest genius and creative power V 



NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Seven Lamps of Architecture : By John Buskin, Author of 
. " Modern Painters." With Illustrations, drawn and etched by the 

Author. New- York : John Wiley, 161 Broadway. 
. Mr. Ruskin examines and discusses, under this quaint title, seven of 
the general laws, or principles, of the art of Architecture, which he 
considers to be "not only safeguards against every form of error, but 
sources of every measure of success." We will attempt to give an out- 
line of some of his leading thoughts under each of these divisions, 



